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DESIGN'S READER’S GUIDE 


Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 

American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


Air Brushes, Artists 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


Crayons 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Marionettes 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 

Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


Artist Oil Colors 


and Brushes 


Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence Courses 


Publishers’ Exchange, 220 S. State St., 
Rm-1001 D, Chicago, Illinois. Fea- 
turing America’s most thorough 
courses on Illustrated Mimeograph- 
ing. Also used art courses, and 
other study material at bargain 
prices. 


Books 


Handicratt—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Aids 


Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
building—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Art Schools 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader’s Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other types of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader’s Guide is 
also ready to answer any questiens as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader’s Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


California College of Arts and Cratts, 
College and Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 

John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 
Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Meinzinger Art School of Fine and 
Commercial Art, Fred J. Meinzinger, 
Director, 4847 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
E. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 


Silk Screen Supplies 


Silk screen printing supplies. Walter 
Karl Titze, 1366 Mission Street, Sam 
Francisco, California. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co.,' 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Pereny Pottery, 842 N. Pearl St., Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Clays and Glazes 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl S&t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ceramic Crayons 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilns 
American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 
The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


J. Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine 
St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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FELIX PAYANT 
EDITOR 


ELIZABETH BRUEHLMAN 
ASSOC. EDITOR 


STEVE MAVIS 
BUSINESS MGR. 


FANCHON DEVOE 
ADVT. MGR. 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


Forest Crant, Director 
of Art, New “York City 
Public Schools, New York 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head 
of Art Dept., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 


Alfred Howell, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred E. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Art 
institute, Milwaukee. 


C. Edwin Johnson, Di- 
rector of Art, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Aime H. Doucette, Art 
t., State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, Pa. 


F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Head of Art Department, 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


Margaret Erdt, Super- 
visor of Art, Public 
Schools, San Ber- 


nardino, Calif. 


Grace Sobotka, Associ- 
ate Professor of Art, 
George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, 
Pres., American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


H. Rosabelle MacDon- 
ald, Chairman of Art 
Dept., Art and Music 
H. S., New York City. 


Clara MacGowan, Asst. 
Prof. of Art, North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Iilinois. 


R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse,N. Y. 


Elizabeth Cilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mary Albright Giles, 
University Schools, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 


Marion £—. Miller, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Clara P. Reynolds, Dir. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, Dir. of Art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


Edna Patzig, Assoc. 
Professor, Department 
of Art, University of 
lowa, lowa City. 


Crace M. Baker, Chair- 
man, Division of the 
Arts, Colo. State Col- 
lege of Ed., Creeley. 


Vincent A. Roy, Super- 
visor Art Education 
Dept., Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Jane Betsey Welling. 
Assoc. Prof., College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


Wanda L. Wheeler, 
Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, City Schools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
Prof. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


Eastern Consultant for DESIGN: 
William L. Longyear, Art Dept., 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Ceramic 


EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES— 


KILNS: Seven sizes of elec- 
tric kilns that are practical and 
economical for school and stu- 
dio. Also gas and oil kilns. 
$17.50—$98.00 up. 


WHEELS: Tobie and floor 
model electric wheels; all metal 
kick wheel, etc. $39.00 up. 


GLAZES AND CLAYS: 
Over 350 different colors and 
textures of Amaco Glazes. 
Many different firing clays. 


SUPPLIES: Modeling _ tools, 


kiln supplies, and all necessary 
materials for a pottery work- 
shop. 


Write Department D for Complete Ceramic Catalog. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A BARGAIN! 


You all know the magazine AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST, formerly Art Instruc- 
tion: Its yearly subscription rate is 
$3.00 (10 issues). 


DESIGN needs no introduction. Its 
subscription price is likewise $3.00 
yearly (10 issues). 


Now you ain have both $4.80 


for the new yearly rate of 


At this reduced rate order direct, as no commissions 
to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


32 Warren Street Columbus, Ohio .” 


Say You Saw it in DESIGN 


nEW BOORDS 


DESIGN FROM PEASANT ART 
By Kathleen Mann. The Macmillan Company. $3.50 


A book which will appeal to design artists, interior 
decorators, and even women at home who have interests 
in creative needlework design. Miss Mann has made 
an intensive study and research of various peasant 
designs throughout Europe, and in this attractive volume 
she presents the outstanding motives and character which 
reflec the personality of each country. 

The book is a gem in coloring and line designs. 
These vary in reproductions of painted chairbacks from 
Austria to beautiful embroidered panels on net, derived 
from the theme of a Rumanian icon painted on glass. 
Russian ceramic designs are changed into quaint figures 
on velveteen panels. And the decorator or home maker 
who is searching for a really new motive for chairbacks, 
curtains, or screens will find it here. Miss Mann’s 
collection of designs will also be of much inspiration 
to workers in metal craft, dress design, wall papers, or 
woodwork. The simplicity of presentation makes the 
book a valuable asset in any library. 


FLOWERS (ROCK PLANTS) 
By Arlette Davids. The Hyperion Press (New York). $5.00 


A large album of flower prints, featuring, mainly, 
the cacti. This album, with a clever preface by Henry 
de Montherlant, was first published by the Hyperior 
Press in Paris, and edited by Andre Gloeckner. The 
bright dashing color prints stand alone—one to a page 
—making the album a complete word picture, without 
any verbosity of word information. The precise and 
enlarged color replicas of the true flowers are so unusual 
from the ordinary stuffy volume of flower prints that 
one feels momentarily swept into the flower world. An 
album which no cactus lover can afford to be without, 
and which any artists interested in flower paintings 
should not miss. Blocks were engraved by Les Photo- 
graphiques Appliques; plates printed by L. Delaporte. 


DESIGN AND DECORATION 
By Carlyle and Oring. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.50 


A spiral bound manual of inspirational designs for 
the advertising executive or design man who needs 
quick new ideas each day. The book contains more 
than a hundred designs of usable size, which can be 
easily adapted for immediate use. The design or lay- 
out man who feels the need of something especially 
smart for spring layout work will find it in this volume. 
Whether you wish to create extremely chic direct-by-mail 
folders, program covers, package motifs, window cards 
or rich pictorial borders, this book will serve your pur- 
pose. It not only tells, but shows you how. 


100 PACKING CASE HISTORIES 
Complied by A. Q. Maisel. Breskin Publishing Corp. 224 pp. 


A quick and complete reference to special data 
on package design and re-design is ably supplied in this 
book. It presents a study of one hundred package re- 
design operations conducted by several hundred individ- 
uals, designers, production engineers, sales managers, 
package suppliers, and others, with a view to discover- 
ing from a study of methods and results those common 
elements which may be utilized by future packagers 
as a guide for their own operation. 


Actual market and production experiences of leading 
manufacturers throughout the country are included in 
the report, and it permits the individual confronted with 
any particular phase of the package re-design problem 
to see how others have met and solved that particular 
problem. 


1940 PACKAGING CATALOG 
Edited by A. Q. Maisel. Breskin Pub. Co. Corp. $2.50 
538 pp., Case Bound 

This is the twelfth annual appearance of this en- 
cyclopedia of the packaging industries. The volume 
represents a greater degree of change from the previous 
year than is usually the case, reflecting the marked pro- 
gress which has been made in packaging techniques 
in the last twelve months. 
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The sectional breakdown covers the following broad 
subjects: Design Principles, Paper Boxes, Wrappings 
and Ties, Bags, Metal Containers, Glass Containers an 
- Closures, Labels, Seals, Tags, Plastics, Displays, Machin- 
ery and Supplies, Printing, Shipping, Transparent Con- 
tainers and Displays. The volume is replete with inserts 
and samples of fancy papers, ribbons, labels, wraps, 
ties, etc., and weighs over six pounds. It is indeed“ 
of inestimable value for any one interested in or con- 
cerned with packaging. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
By Harold Van Doren. McGraw Hill Pub. Co. $4.50 


Harold Van Doren, one of the nation’s leading indus- 
trial stylists, has just published this new book of fact, 
technique, and anecdote which provides a systematic 
background for both the beginner and the business exe- 
cutive desiring a knowledge of what industrial styling 
is all about. It is intended to give impetus to develop- 
ment of the field and an insight into the mechanics of 


appearance design. 


NEW STENCIL BOOK 


By Emmy Zweybruck. American Crayon Company 


Frau Emmy Zweybruck has based this new book on 
the wealth of additional experience which several years 
of teaching and lecturing in this country have yielded 
her. The book is replete with new ideas, new designs 
both in full color and black and white, and reflects 
the vigor and freshness of color, design, and viewpoint 
of the author’s charming and vivacious personality. 
The publisher will send further information on request. 


SMASH HIT 
Booklet issued by Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 


This booklet records pictorially and graphically the 
facts about accidents in which 32,100 persons were 
killed and almost a million and a quarter others injured 
last year. Special features include statistics and edi- 
torials on various phases of traffic safety. Copies will 
be distributed free om request to the publisher or any 


of its representatives. 


TESTING CHINA 
Pamphlet issued by Onondaga Pottery Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


This consumer folder summarizes information of 
value to the purchaser of china, and explains types of 
china and methods of testing the quality. Free from 


company or dealers. 


TEACHING THE WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 
Leaflet Series issued by Department of Public Education, 
World’s Fair, New York 

This series of leaflets is available on request from the 
publishers, and includes the following subjects: The 
World’s Fair of 1940, in New York; Science at the 
Fair; Art at the Fair; Social Studies at the Fair; Food, 
Decoration, and New Products at the Fair; Exhibits for 
the Elementary School Child at the Fair. 


PERSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


A Perspective Exhibition at the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, New York, merits special attention. The 
museum is in a position to offer many attractive devices 
to explain routine subject matter with exciting models, 
color, illumination, fine reproductions, and original 
works of art. Curiosity and normal delight in color and 
form are aroused to fix rudimentary knowledge in the 
minds of pupils. 

An introductory screen at the entrance to the exhibi- 
tion on Perspective at the Albright Art Gallery sets the 
tempo like the frontispiece of a book. A drawing by 
Hugh Ferris showing the partially completed perisphere 
at the World’s Fair is set in a lattice of converging lines 
and spotlighted. An arrow directs the visitor in the cor- 
rect direction. 


The fundamentals of perspective are lucidly and 
dramatically presented in a series of peep-hole cases. 
In the center of each, at eye level, is an enlarged photo- 
graph of an eye. A hole cut in this enables the stu- 
dent to see the interior, while a push button in the lower 
right in the thumb of a life-size photograph of a hand 

Continued on page 6 
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Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
e SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS e 


Painting. Sculpture. Commercial Art. Teachers’ Train- 
ing. Illustrated Catalog on request. Mr. Kenneth D. 
Hudson, Director, Indianapolis, Indiana. e 


Say You 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ffers professional 
Winter and Summer sessions. 


painting and design. 
Students 


in drawing, 
Moderate tuition fees. 


training 


have free access to adjoining Art Museum and library. 


Eden Park 


For information and catalogs address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THUR 


A NEW MEANING GIVEN TQ DRAWING and PAINTING 
LIFE @ PORTRAIT @ LANDSCAPE e@ = STILL-LIFE 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


th year 
descriptive folder on request 


1 


CARTOON your way 


SUCCESS! 


DON’T COPY —LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 
RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORiuinal 
CARTOONS, at home, you can SELL! ..Cost is unusually low. 
Write for FREE sample lesson plates, drawing test, and 
addresses of successfully trained students. No obligation. 

RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio N-1, Box 2194, Cleveland, O. 


For the 
Western Arts Convention... 


HOTEL SINTON 


OR ANY OTHER TIME— 


YOUR 
HOTEL 


IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 


& Vint ote. 


1 MINUTE FRO 


10 MINUTES FROM UNION TERMINAL 
15 MINUTES FROM AIRPORT 


SHOPPING DISTRICT 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


THEATRES 
RATES FROM AIR-CONDITIONED 
$2.50 SINGLE RESTAURANTS 
$4.00 DOUBLE AIR-CONDITIONED 


$4.50 TWIN BEDS 


BARS 


J. LESLIE KINCAID, Pres. 


DIRECTION—AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Managing Director 
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MEET OUR ADVISORS 


WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR is an industrial designer 


for firms of national reputation. He is also an educa- 


.tor, now Head of Advertising Design Department, School 


LONG LIFE of Fine and Ap- 


WILL NOT BURN OUT 


education has 
BECAUSE OF OVERFIRING 


been obtained 
from the Art 
Students League 
of New York, 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, and 
Pratt Institute, 
and through re- 
peated travel 
abroad. He is 
ex-President of 
the Eastern Arts 
Association, and 
a member of the 
Art Directors 
Club. Besides 
his activities in 
connection with 
teaching, he is 
the author of 
several books on 
designing ‘and 
lettering, typog- 
raphy, and garden design, and has contributed to 
Modern Packing, Modern Plastics, American Home, 
American Artist, and Fortune. 

Mr. Longyear combines the abilities of the practical 
designer and the educator, each of these activities being 
valuable in supplementing the other. As a consultant 
. and designer he has been uninterruptedly engaged by 
ae certain concerns from two and one-half to eight years, 


No. 740 SPECIAL No. 2040 SPECIAL which in a field that is characterized by its personnel 
BENCH MODEL FULL STANDARD MODEL “urnover, speaks well for his consistent and sound per- 
Muffle Size: 9”x9”x9” Muffle Size: 10’x12”x12” formance. As Mr. Longyear is constantly in touch with 
: Three Speeds Three Speeds latest developments in the advertising and industrial | 
Max. Temp. 2.000° F. Max. Temp. 2,000° F. design fields, he should be valuable in keeping DESIGN 
informed. 
GLOBAR NON METALLIC HEATING ELEMENTS 
Electric heat is safe, clean and silent. No fumes, no dirt. Noiseless. ; ae : 
Pereny Globar kilns are easily operated by the amateur potter. They controls a switch. Normal curiosity is aroused to find 
what goes on inside, and the student participates in the 


are extremely simple to install. The only electric kiln which can 
never burn out because of overheating. Eminently practical, yet low 
in price. Send for complete information. 


exhibition when satisfying a natural urge to see how 
things work. He finds the facts shown in the boxes as 
if they were his own discovery, and retains them longer 
and more clearly as he pushes the switches along this 


A Complete Line of Pottery Equip- view of chien, 


pupils. | 


@® ELECTRIC KILNS—Low or H igh Temperature The usual display-technique which unfolds the de- 


velopment of the subjects contrasts blank white walls 


@ POWER WHEELS with brilliant primary colors to emphasize the different 


@ KICK WHEELS phases of Perspective. This type of exhibition carries 
! @® BALL MILLS a more direct message than any book. It is, in a way, 
5 a looseleaf book with its large pages of brightly colored 
: @ WHIRLERS illustrations and simple explanatory text arranged about 


a room so people may wander through it and be a part 


= © POT TERS’ TOOLS of it. For example, the automatic slide machine gives a 
| @® KILN SUPPLIES brief historical resume, in the form of an _ illustrated 


lecture, showing the use of perspective in art from an- 
e MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES cient Egypt to the present day. No visitor fails to stay 
Ceramic Decorating Crayons, Clays, Glazes, Stilts, Kiln Wash, through the showing of seventy slides. 
Plaster of Paris, Hydrocal, Pyrometric Cones, Ceramic Raw Every means of getting the illusion of depth on a flat 
Materials, etc. surface as rye in the schools is = up ing ge 
, A works of art. Advanced students are shown the uses o 
New Low Prices on Color Glazes and White Clay perspective in industrial and commercial design through 
examples executed by outstanding contemporary de- | 
signers. | 
It may be expected that this type of cooperation be- | 
tween the school and the museum on a more practical 
basis than heretofor will result in the extension of this 
type of service for the teacher. This bond between 
the principles of high school practicality in art teach- 
ing, and the demonstration of them with museum ma- 
Write NOW for Our Low Prices  ‘¢tial should be a starting point for a development of 
higher local standards. 


a Practical Advice —- No Obligation 
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A THE PROBLEM OF THE HANDCRAFTS 
M 


ERICA’S attitude towards the handcrafts calls for considerable clarification and edu- 
cation. The social, esthetic, and economic implications need to be defined. What has been done through 
the handcrafts on a nation-wide basis in such nations as Sweden needs emphasis here. It is time for 
persons concerned with those cultural activities for the enrichment of the lives of the people to take a 
stand. Those responsible for education, the outstanding agency for promotion of culture, are challenged. 
It is their responsibility to be aware of life values so that they can make the necessary re-statement of 
educational objectives which our time demands of them. 


In the days of the earliest settlers in America practically every home was of necessity a busy work- 
shop where everything needed for the family was made. Their art was a provincial one, for the pioneer 
made what he needed under the stress of his environment, and with available materials, tools, and skills. 
So their buildings, their furniture, utensils, speak that dialect. But the vigor of these early arts provides 
a life force which gives meaning to the work of the pioneer. Obviously the lack of control of such mate- 
rials and unfamiliarity with them precluded a product of sophisticated qualities. 


The frontier moved gradually westward. This meant new racial influence, new geographical con- 
ditions, and new materials which gave rise to many and varied handcrafts. These were a valuable and 
important contribution to us. Until the establishment of the machine age the handcrafts were numerous 
and reached a quality which stands as an excellent example of honest use of materials. This art expres- 
sion was definite. It was in terms of those materials. There was a simple directness of attack which 
embodies the real art qualities. A few persons became more skilled than others, so that we hear of itin- 
erant artists, among them weavers who moved from one household to another. The hand-woven coverlets 
in many cases show the name and trace the movements and technics of the weaver. Often these cover- 
lets incorporated interesting local events such as building of railroads. 


THE HANDCRAFTS AS ART EXPRESSION 


The handcrafts as an art expression are reasserting themselves today, not only in the lives of the 
young and the economically under-privileged, but as a highly desirable emotional expression for the priv- 
ileged as well. It is in the handcrafts that we are forced to realize that art was a way of life before it was 
in museums. We can no longer deny that through a wholesome participation in, and identification with, 
the esthetic expressions of life we reach the highest level of useful, meaningful living. John Dewey 
has well said, ‘The esthetic is no intruder in experience from without, whether by way of idle luxury or 
translucent ideality, but it is the clarified and intensified development of traits that belong to every nor- 
mally complete experience.” 

From the earliest days the American colonists demonstrated the inner urge to intensify their lives 
in their new homes. They made their useful things interesting. They expressed in their handcrafis 
their zealous attitude towards life, and their sincere conviction and desire to carve for themselves a life 
based on their ideals. It was not strange, then, to find their furniture, their ships, their simplest house- 
hold utensils so made as to convey how they felt towards their new country. It was a vigorous statement 
and at the same time a simple one, humble and refined. Authorities agree that the tradition of early 
American Arts was one of real refinement. It measures up to those standards required of all art through- 
out the world: sincerity of expression, honest use of materials, directness of appeal, and integrity. Our 
art inheritance is far from a crude one, although it was free from the affectations and sentimentality of 
the Victorian Age when surface decoration was popular. 

Perhaps no phase of art is more confusing than the position that the handcrafts hold today. The 
very term has been given so many different meanings, and the aims and methods of those practicing them 
are so divergent. We speak of the crafts, arts and crafts, handicrafts. Because of the basic educational 
implications we are accepting the point of view that the handcrafts are definitely art expression. And 
as is the case with painting and sculpture, the work of the beginner, the amateur, or the technician, who 
merely reproduces designs taken from others, there is less of the esthetic quality. Yet even here there is at 
least the germ of art expression. In these various cases it is largely a matter of difference in emphasis. 


In this regard John Dewey says, “Art denotes a process of doing or making. This is as true of fine 
art as of technological art. Art involves modeling of clay, chipping of marble, casting of bronze, laying on 
of pigments, construction of buildings, singing of songs, playing of instruments, enacting roles on the 
stage, going through rhythmic movements in the dance. Every art does something with physical mate- 
rial, the body, or something outside the body, with or without the use of intervening tools, with a view to 


ovroduction of something visible, audible, or tangible.”’ 
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and his native art 


By Earl Deskins 


Acee Blue Eagle uses no models: many of his figures are 
self portraits. He paints the colorful life of his people. 


Modern American Indian Art is a far cry from the 
ancient buffalo hide paintings that decorated the 
teepees of the aborigines. Although primitive in 
conception, the present work of leading Indian Artists 
is as modern as tomorrow. As on dilettante said, 
upon seeing an outstanding painting that graced the 
walls of a fashionable New York apartment, ‘“That 
is the only modern painting I have ever seen that I 
really liked.” The painting was a copy of a buffalo 
hunt that had decorated an Indian teepee, and except 
for the medium, might have been painted fifty or 
a hundred years ago. Since the Indian painters of 
today represent a distinct school, the only school 
indigenous to the United States, they maintain a 
dogged determination to adhere to the traditional 
style of their antecedents, and at the same time 
progress, improve, and grow with the times. 

Acee Blue Eagle was born to this school of art. 
Although only twenty-nine years old, he has distin- 
guished himself as one of the foremost American 
Indian artists. His mother, a descendant of the great 
Chief McIntosh, was a Creek, and his father a Paw- 
nee: thus Blue Eagle’s heritage is enriched by the 
blood of two tribes. His early life was the carefree 
existence of the eldest son, adopted, as is the custom, 
by his grandparents. It was the early years of his 
life spent on the reservation that influenced and 
shaped the pattern of his artistic career. From his 
grandfather, who was a medicine man, the child Blue 
Eagle heard the exciting stories of buffalo and deer 
hunts and learned of all the preparatory ceremonies 
that preceded the hunts. Blue Eagle, with his imag- 
inative mind, lived in the fairy land of Indian legends, 
and learned from his wise grandparent the signifi- 
cance of “medicine,” the Indian’s inspiration. Later 
he took part in the magnificent dances, learned the 
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songs, and the meaning of the solemn and inspiring 
ceremonies. It is this colorful life that Blue Eagle 
portrays so vividly. 

Blue Eagle was not content to live in the realm of 
fancy. Something stirred in him when he saw that 
others before him had brought to life in paintings the 
things he saw and felt and lived. In imitation of the 
painting of his forebears he made crude and ephem- 
eral pictures on the ground, using different colors of 
sand, clay, and earth. 

His life of freedom ended abruptly when an Indian 
agent took him away to school to learn the ways 
of the white man. It was with great sadness in his 
heart that the six-year-old boy entered Riverside In- 
dian School at Anadarko, Oklahoma. He disliked 
the routine of learning the three “‘R’s” and yearned 
to be back home, but his unhappiness and loneliness 
were somewhat overcome by the discovery of perma- 
nent chalk, pencils, crayons, and colors with which 
to draw the characters of his fancy. Neither at River- 
side, nor later at Chilocco, the school from which he 
graduated, did he receive training or encouragement 
in his artistic endeavors. However, the urge to draw 
and interpret the life that he loved was too strong to 
be overcome by enforced study of subjects that bored 
him. He was not a poor student, but he received 
many rebukes for wasting his time rather than apply- 
ing himself as a student. His happiest days were 
those when he returned to the reservation, or to his 
relatives and friends where he took up his former 
life. These vacations were spent studying his people, 
their dances, ceremonies, and songs, learning more o 
the legends and their meaning, grasping at the frag- 
ments of Indian customs, manners, and traditions that 
were fast disappearing—all of this to make his paint- 
ings live, to make them accurate, and to show the 
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world the beautiful Indian scene of which he is in- 
ordinately proud. 

During Blue Eagle’s school days he distinguished 
himself as an athlete rather than as an artist. Because 
of his abitily in athletics, he was awarded a scholar- 
ship to Bacone College, located at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. It was not until after his graduation from 
this school that his paintings were seen. Faced with 
the problem of making a living, he put to use his 
early training and went on tour with the Redpath 
Lyceum as a singer and dancer, singing old Indian 
songs and performing the many beautiful dances and 
ceremonies in which he had participated. This tour 
opened his way to fame as an artist. Some of his 
paintings were brought to the attention of members 
of The Chicago Women’s Club, who immediately 
arranged a showing that brought him instantaneous 
recognition. Fred Leighton, whose Indian Trading 
Posts are famous, held an exhibition of Blue Eagle’s 
work which caught the fancy of the public, critics, 
and collectors. 


Blue Eagle returned to school at the University of 
Oklahoma, and under the deft training of Oscar B. 
Jacobson, head of the Art School at the University, 
he found for the first time encouragement and tech- 
nical instruction from discerning teachers. After two 
years Blue Eagle came away from the school a unique 
figure in the art world. With his work unadulterated 
and free from outside influence, he limits himself to 
representation of Indian life and interpretation of the 
Indian tradition. This, however, does not mean that 
he is incapable of the academic approach. His studies 
lead him to a broader use of perspective, an improve- 
ment over the old Indian style. Blue Eagle enlivens 
his pictures by the subtle use of perspective, giving 
an illusion rather than an effect. With only the usual 
flat background, he plants a bush, a cactus, sprigs of 
grass in such a way as to create distance and depth. 
The grace and accuracy of outline of his figures are 
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Subtle use of perspective, grace 
and freedom of action combined 
with simplicity in composition, 
characterize the _ paintings of 


Blue Eagle. 


remarkable considering that he, like most Indian 
artists, has almost ignored the study of anatomy, 
fearing that such study will confine them to rule 
rather than freedom of feeling. The Indian artist 
uses no models, and Blue Eagle’s dancers are many 
times self portraits. Accuracy of costume, detail and 
various positions of the dances are more important 
than academic treatment of anatomy. 
Two-dimensional, flat surfaces being one of the 
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Above: Blue Eagle stands before one of 
his paintings—an Indian dressed 
in ceremonial costume. 


Right: A painting in which the artist im- 
parts his message through simple 
lines and graceful figures. Here 
again the unusual treatment of 
perspective plays an importan! 
part in the feeling of the com- 
position. 


outstanding characteristics of Indian art, the painters 
cling to this style with persistence, not only because 
it is the style of the early painters and a mark of 
identification, but because two dimensions satisfy the 
needs of the artists and lend an appealing simplicity 
to their work. Doubtlessly the early artists saw three 
dimensions, but their crude tools and media limited 
them to their conventional two-dimensional render- 
ing. A flat piece of sponge bone from the knee 
joint of the buffalo was the first “brush” known to 
the Indian. This ingenious implement had a short 
curved outline forming something of a nib which 
served for drawing lines, while the flat side served 
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for curving color over a large area. With such an 
unwieldly brush only flat surfaces were obtainable. 
However, by the expert use of the nib of the brush, 
the painters drew lines that gave a suggestion of form 
to their figures. 

The Indian’s passion for color is inherent. All of 
them possess a remarkable sense of color, doubtlessly 
coming from their close association with nature. They 
imitate nature in their dress and decoration, achieving 
brilliant tones and startling contrasts by the use of 
natural dyes. The painters’ coloring was of mineral 
and vegetable origin, and even in its crude form was 
very durable as proved by the excellent condition of 
ancient paintings. Recently a paint manufacturer, 
after studying an analysis of a certain mixture used 
by the Indians, has made a cement and iron paint 
highly resistant to the elements and rust. The formula 
has for a basis pulverized igneous rock with a high 
content of iron, giving it a deep red color. This 
same deep red is found in the early teepee decora- 
tions of the Plains Indians who mixed their paint with 
this same rock found in Southwestern Oklahoma. 

Acee Blue Eagle has identified himself as historian 
and archaeologist as well as artist, recording the re- 
sults of tireless research and study with accuracy and 
breadth that will prove invaluable to future students 
of Indian life. Because of his vast knowledge of his 
people and his understanding of them, and his perfect 
command of the English language, he has become 


prominent as a lecturer,* captivating audiences at 
leading colleges and universities of the United States. 
In the summer of 1935 he was invited to lecture on 
American Indian art and Indian life at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he was eminently successful. After 
completing his series of lectures in England, Blue 
Eagle toured Europe, showing his work in the major 
cities of the Continent, and receiving the acclaim of 
critics there. 


At the International Art Exposition of sport sub- 


«jects, held in connection with the Olympics at Los 


Angeles where he exhibited eighteen paintings, Blue 
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CONTRIBUTES LIVING CURRICULUM 


Art education as it is conceived in the average 
school is something that is set apart in the minds of 
principal and teachers from the rest of the school 
program. The principal is concerned that the art 
productions of his school shall be pleasing to the eye 
and varied in character so that he can present them 
with pride as excellent examples of the skill of the 
students in different techniques. The art teacher 
who is well trained and has the necessary background, 
falls easily into this program and succeeds in impress- 
ing her principal and the community with the output 
of the students for whose training she is responsible. 


In the new program of education, however, art 
plays a far greater part. The progressive art teacher’s 
slogan is ‘Art for every student.” If this idea de- 
serves recognition, it must influence the lives of all 
children more than the traditional art program has 
succeeded in doing. Therefore, the place and the 
quantity of art, the type, and its relation to other 
parts of the curriculum are questions which the ad- 
ministrator must decide if he is to have a smooth- 
running organization. He must find a working phi- 
losophy of art which steers a middle course between 
over-conservatism and surrealism. 


If art is to function in a modern school it must do 
more than photograph a few objects which the 
teacher has picked up on her way to school. All art 
teachers now agree to that. Art undoubtedly con- 
tributes as much to the creative aspects of education 
as any other field. However, art is not created from 
a vacuum. It would be a sterile thing indeed if it 
were not provided with rich emotional experiences 
from which to create. A great deal of work has been 
done in the past few years in analyzing a pupil’s 
readiness to read, in correcting difficulties in arith- 
metic, and in laying the background for all sorts of 
activities in the classroom, but how much have we 
done toward providing the child with experiences that 
will stimulate desirable results in the field of art? 
Maybe there is such a thing as “art readiness.”’ 

The history of art in almost any country, or the 
biography of almost any artist is full of the experi- 
ences which dominated a particular period or a par- 
ticular artist’s life and work. These experiences pro- 
vided the power from which genius drew creative 
energy. 

Finland’s early art was born of love for color and 
of a deep religious conviction. In Fifteenth Century 
Italy the Renaissance began to have a modifying ef- 
fect on the painter’s work. Painters of the Nether- 
lands in the Seventeenth Century found in the coun- 
try itself and in its people, material which sufficed for 
a splendid epoch of painting. The delicate art of 
the Japanese has always been stimulated by an ex- 
quisite environment. The revolution has long been 
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By A. D. Graves, 
Supt. of City Schools, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


a theme for Mexican impulse. It is interesting to 
note that since 1920 Poland has been vigorously pro- 
ductive. Surely history entered into the picture and 
perhaps will now destroy or change this vigor. Russian 
artists have responded readily to political and ideal- 
istic changes. The many complex factors of Amer- 
ican life have had considerable effect on the artists 
of the United States. 

All through the literature of art we find references 
to Buddhistic, Viking, Monastic, revolutionary, indus- 
trial, and political influences. Men have drawn imag- 
inative stimulus from folk life, from nature, from 
science, from patriotism, from love—in fact from 
every field of human relationship and endeavor. 

The development of art in the far-away and little- 
heard-of Union of South Africa furnishes a good 
example. Here we have an immense land, dazzling 
light from Southern skies, and many gifted young 
actors in strenuous roles, struggling against heavy 
odds. But there was a prologue to this drama. The 
earliest actors were bushmen. They left on the sur- 
face of rock shelters and caves paintings of animals 
and men in living postures. And finally the curtain 
of the first act rose in 1902 with the founding of the 
South African Society of Artists. The founders of 
this society were dreamers faced by many obstacles, 
but in spite of handicaps they have made a real con- 
tribution to the culture of their country because they 
have truly depicted the exciting drama of their land. 
The joyous vitality and worldly splendor of Fifteenth 
Century Italy is portrayed by Giovanni Bellini and 
Georgione. Peter de Hooch in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury pictured the kindliness, simplicity, and sincerity 
of the Dutch people. 

We do not pretend, of course, that our program 
is for the training of professional artists, but it seems 
to me that if we accept the creative art program in 
the classroom it cannot be confined to art rooms or 
even to the art teacher. The stimulus of the whole 
school program and the life of the child must find 
an outlet in the creation of beauty. 

The social studies program can camille much 
to this ideal. There is a rhythm in erosion, power 
and strength in industry, an emotional appeal in 
social problems, color and tone in a Mississippi River 
transportation scene, beauty in the desert and moun- 
tains, and surely our political life lends itself to sur- 
realism in its most radical form. I might even sug- 
gest that the social studies teacher might profit by 
such an approach. It would certainly end forever 
the page by page study of tiresome and unimportant 
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material forgotten as quickly as the pupil goes out of 
the classroom door. 

The science laboratory is not without possibilities 
along this line. Imagine what Dali could do with a 
beaker, a test tube, an amoeba, and an assortment 
of split atoms. 

The playground is full of emotional experience 
that may express itself in the art room. The folk 
dance, the baseball game, the posture drill, the foot- 
race, and the friendly, gossipy group at the corner 
of the building all stimulate youthful imagination. 

Art is beginning to reach into every corner of 
American life; into industry and merchandizing, the 
arrangement of the home and garden, into dress, and 
even into the planning of a school building. Surely 
a field which is so rich in interpretive possibilities 
deserves an important part in the school life of 
American children. It cannot be taught as an isolated 
part of the child’s life without losing much of its 
real meaning. 

The writer does not mean to indicate that there is 
no place for the teaching of special techniques or the 
use of particular mediums. Drill and practice—and 
‘drill’ is here defined as a systematic accumulation of 
experience—have not gone out of the picture of art 
any more than they have in arithmetic or reading or 
the social studies, and no doubt the art teacher is the 
only one who can do that job, but the art teacher 
must draw on all the resources of the whole school 
and the child’s life outside the school if this important 
field is to realize the important place it deserves in 
education. 

The words “fusion” or “correlation” are too me- 
chanical to apply to the discussion, or anything that 
reduces itself to mechanics may defeat the purpose 
of the art program. There are difficulties, of course, 
but if art teachers are on the job, a far greater 
emphasis will be given to broaden and strengthen that 
program, and all teachers will have a greater interest 
and ability in this direction. 

A little book that came out a few years ago called 
‘Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture’’ is most im- 
pressive. As most of you know, it was written by 
three teachers in the training school of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, and reported an ex- 
periment of work in Oriental culture on the junior 
high school level. An English teacher, a social studies 
teacher, and an art teacher combined their effort to 
provide boys and girls with experiences from the 
culture of the East. The conditions were far more 
ideal than exist in most of our classrooms, but the 
results were magnificent. Much may be achieved by 
such collaboration. Here, too, there may have been 
a real experience in democracy. Imagine an art 
teacher, a social studies teacher, and an English 
teacher getting along in the same room for several 
months and being able to write a book about it! 


Here, however, was something alive, something 
tangible, something a child could bite into and take 
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away with him as a part of his development. Arr, 
not as something isolated from the rest of his life or 
other school experiences, but as a meaningful part 
of them and as full of possible creative experience 
and chance for a release of the imagination and 
initiative as any program that the art teacher could 
possibly have developed alone. 

But what of the art teacher? Where does she fit 
into this picture? Much has recently been heard, 
particularly in California, of the necessity of increas- 
ing the requirements for the elementary teacher’s 
credential to include a broader background in art 
education. This is a step in the right direction. Is 
it not just as true, however, that the social and 
scientific background of the art teacher should be 
developed further? 

What has the teacher of art to offer the democratic 
way of living and the progress of science? Shall the 
student of art be left unguided in his attempt to 
bridge the gap between the two? Can he make his 
contribution to the culture of his country unless he 
does? 

If one of the ideals of education is the integration 
of the personality of the learner, then the adjustment 
of the teacher, it seems to me, is a prime factor. One 
cannot conceive how this may be accomplished within 
the limits of the narrow training sometimes given our 
art teachers and art students. 

Creative art demands far more of the art teacher 
than photographic art. It requires a broader back- 
ground, larger vision, and an ability to use the re- 
sources of a whole school system. 

Now, lest I be accused of dealing only in general- 
ities, let me give you some specific illustrations. Be- 
cause it is the only system with which I am thoroughly 
fimiliar, I shall have to give you these from San 
Bernardino. 

The part that art plays in the social living classes 
of junior high school is dependent upon two funda- 
mental principles, and upon the educational needs of 
different groups. First, the selection of a unit is 
determined by student interest, imaginative oppor- 
tunity for creative work, and the practicability of 
pictorial possibilities. Second, there must be a back- 
ground for research and an actual relationship to the 
social living unit. A typical example of the culture 
of South America was described in the “Art Sym- 
posium” of January 1940 issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 


The story of the early development of American 
culture, usually an eighth grade unit carried through- 
out the semester, has provided many opportunities 
for art expression. The Revolutionary Period, the 
Beginning of Industrialism, Old California, Planta- 
tion Days, the Machine Age, and the theme of “My 
America” offer many possibilities for vivid, dramatic 


art. Likewise, an extended development of the unit 
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POUGHKEEPSIE CHILDREN PAINT 


FROM THEIR SURROUNDINGS : 


HELMY BUTTS, SUPV. 


The children in the Poughkeepsie, 
New York, schools paint the things 
they see around them with the guid- 
ance of teachers who encourage indi- 
vidual preferences and interpretations. 

Little children seem to have a great 
love for painting designed or “make. 
believe” birds, flowers, and butterflies, 
as those in the illustration at the 
right are doing. A _ thorough back- 
ground of design in previous grades 
gives them confidence and initiative 
in the expression of ideas. 

The Poughkeepsie river front offers 
wonderful material for sketching. The 
boys in the center photograph have 
made several trips with the guidance 
of a supervisor—-and are finishing up 
their water colors on the school 
grounds. 


In this month’s cover illustration, 
Poughkeepsie children are making a 
frieze, an outgrowth of the general in- 
terest of these first grade children. 
It shows a street with houses, trees, 
flowers, children, animals, a lake with 
boats, an airplane—a typical combina- 
tion of things which first grade chil- 
dren are vitally interested in. Stress 
was laid on bigness, “filling in the 
space,” and values, or “dark against 
light” and bright colors. It was done 
on wrapping paper with crayons. The 
colors and variations in values as well 
as its design qualities make it a lovely 


frieze. 
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The first grade took a walk to see 
a flower shop. After they had returned 
they decided to build one, and they 
- are busily at it in the illustration 
below. While some children were 
painting the flower shop and building 
it, others painted flowers. The two 
children in the foreground were not 
particularly interested in the flower 
shop, but are busy modeling animals. 
The back wall of the shop is covered 
with a brilliantly designed panel. 
atd Chairs turned upside down make ex- 


cellent easels. 
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Cleveland Museum of Art photo 


CERAMIC ART 


the Public Schools 


So much emphasis has recently been given to the 
art of the potter all over our country, that it seems 
fitting to give some attention to the part played by 
the public school art departments in helping to bring 
about this present happy condition. Not only are 
there many artist craftsmen but many talented ama- 
teur potters, to say nothing of a vast number of 
people who appreciate and buy the finer examples 
now available. 

Pottery and ceramic sculpture have been an im- 
portant part of the art courses in the junior and senior 
high schools in Cleveland for many years. Ceramics 
in the public schools is an old story, but one of in- 
creasing interest. Pottery was being made in the 
public schools long before it was seriously considered 
by The Cleveland School of Art, which has done 
such remarkable work in training artist potters in 
recent years. 

Approximately thirty years ago there was a deep 
interest in pottery, fostered by several of the art 
teachers, which has steadily increased until clay work 
is taught by nearly every art teacher at some time 
during the semester. 

When East Technical High School was opened in 
1908, Mr. R. Guy Cowan, a graduate of the New 
York School of Clayworking and Ceramics, was in 
charge of a course in pottery. His classes were an 
immediate success and stimulated a city-wide interest 
in clay work which has continued ever since. Mr. 
Cowan left the teaching field to found the Cowan 
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Work by Students of John 
Adams High School, Cleve- 
land. Miss Alma Probeck, 


teacher. 


By Alice A. Ayars, Teacher in 
Charge of Firing and Glazing 


Pottery, which was for many years a real factor in 
raising the level of taste wherever pottery was sold. 
His influence has also been felt at The Cleveland 
School of Art and in the Annual Exhibitions of 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Mr. Cowan is now art consultant 
for the Onondaga Pottery Company at Syracuse, New 
York, and is instrumental in helping Miss Anna 
Wetherill Olmsted promote the National Exhibitions 
of Contemporary Ceramics held annually in memory 
of Adelaide Alsop Robineau, at the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


Unlike most ci-y school systems, Cleveland has had 
a well equipped central pottery studio for many years. 
The pottery is located at Albert Bushnell Hart Junior 
High School and most of the clay work is fired and 
glazed there. At the present time this studio is being 
rebuilt and enlarged to meet increasing demands 
upon it. The new work shop will be completely 
equipped with glaze spraying facilities, adequate space 
for storage of supplies, a potter’s wheel for demon- 
stration work, and ball mills for the grinding of 
glazes, which are all made there. 

The large, modern kiln is similar to those used 
at Rutgers University, and the New York College of 
Ceramics. A smaller electric kiln will be used for 
testing. Besides the kiln room and the work shop 
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Pottery made in a Cleveland 
High School under the di- 


rection of Thelma Frazier. 


there will be a large lecture and permanent exhibition 
room where outstanding work may be seen and 
studied. Classes are brought from the other schools 
for talks on the many phases of the craft, to watch 
the processes connected with firing and glazing. The 
new building is of modern brick construction, one 
outside wall being almost entirely of the new glass 
bricks, thus being a ceramic building in more than 
one way. 

Plans are being made to create a growing per- 
manent exhibition of representative work done in the 
various schools, each class being invited to contribute 
two or three outstanding pieces each year. From this 
collection it is hoped that it will be possible to meet 
the various calls for exhibitions. Recently there was 
an exhibit of student’s work at the Cleveland Board 
of Education creating so much interest it was invited 
to the Society for Savings Bank for two weeks, again 
attracting much favorable attention. 

There are also kilns in some of the other schools, 
where pottery made in those schools may be finished 
by pupils able to give more time to the work. At 
the Technical High Schools, for instance, the pottery 
courses are more highly specialized. Instruction is 
given in firing and glazing, and small electric kilns 
have been designed and made in the classes most 
successfully. 

Mr. Alfred Howell, Director of Art in the Cleve- 
land Schools, and himself a sculptor of note, believes 
firmly in the educational value of ceramics as a basic 
subject in the art curriculum. Fundamental art prin- 
ciples are easily taught by work in clay. From the 
handling of this material comes a feeling for form, 
appreciation of line and color, and the joy of self 
expression. Developing the mind as well as the hand, 
it brings an awareness and an appreciation of the 
magnificent examples of Ceramic art made by nations 
and cultures long since destroyed, but some of whose 
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Stan’s Studio photo 
works still exist for our enjoyment. 

Teachers in charge of the pottery classes have done 
much work of distinction themselves, realizing that 
a producing teacher is a little more in touch with 
contemporary methods. Many of them have studied 
in the ceramic colleges in this country, with leading 
sculptors, and some of them have studied in Europe 
and in Mexico. 

There are many varieties of clay work; some of our 
schools specialize in delightful abstract figures, some 
make animals entirely, some make interesting masks, 
heads, and figures, as pleasing in their modern way 
as the ancient Chinese figures are in theirs. There 
are tiles in large and unusual sizes, decorated in 
various techniques, and in correlation with the metal 
shops, tiles have been set in wrought iron tables. The 
pupils in one class made small bowls to set in attractive 
metal holders as ash trays, also correlating with the 
metal shop. 

One year all the pottery classes in one school made 
handsome bowls and vases decorated with low relief 
or incised designs. All of these pieces were glazed 
with a white crackle glaze and when finished made 
a very professional appearance. 

Much attention is given to special techniques, such 
as slip and underglaze decoration, sgraffito, incised 
design, and modeling, in relief and in the round. 

Although there are so many ways for expression in 
clay, vases and bowls, both handbuilt and wheel made, 
comprise a large proportion of the work, and many 
schools succeed admirably in raising the quality of 
their work each year. Younger pupils seeing the clay 
work from year to year have a foundation of taste by 
the time it is their turn to make pottery, and not 
only uphold their school traditions, but very often 
improve upon them. For pottery is indeed a tradition 
in Cleveland, and the public schools have been quietly 
laying the groundwork for the present so-called cer- 
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Photo by Martha Kenyon 


amic consciousness so evident in our city. For many 
years, one or two pieces of pottery have found their 
way into hundreds of homes, and interest in the 
_ craft has been slowly but surely built up. 

Some of these high school potters have been in- 
spired to take further extensive training, and have 
helped to form a group of artist craftsmen whose 
work has made Cleveland renowned as a ceramic 
center, second to none, encouraged by a large and 
appreciative public. 

It is due largely to this background of appreciation 
in our own city, and to no mere accident, that Cleve- 
land Craftsmen formed the largest group of exhibitors 
in the collection of Contemporary American Ceramics 
invited to Sweden, Denmark, and Finland in 1937, 
and who were also represented by the largest number 
of pieces from any one city, at the Golden Gate 
Exposition held in San Francisco in 1939. In the 
current Robineau Memorial Exhibition now being 
circuited among the leading museums of the country, 
one-third of the exhibits were made by Cleveland 
craftsmen. In fact, wherever pottery is shown, many 
Cleveland names will be found, with a background of 
encouragement from the Cleveland Museum of Art 
and its many loyal patrons, whose sponsorship of 
the “local artist” has no parallel. 

The ‘May Show,” as it is familiarly called, started 
at the Museum in 1919, had as its slogan, “‘An artist 
is not without honor in his own country, in Cleve- 
land.” This slogan applies today even more than 
then, but the Cleveland artists have received honor 
from many other places as well. 

For some time after the May Show was started, 
few examples of ceramics were included, the first 
year or two none at all. From a meagre showing of 
three or four pieces in 1923, the ceramic sections 
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A view of the pottery studio, 
Cleveland Board of Education. 


have come to be an outstanding part of each year’s 
exhibition. A group of artist potters has grown up 
in the city, some of them having national and even 
international reputations. 

Cleveland had long been known for its accomplish- 
ments in water colors and in oils, but within a com- 
paratively short time it has won acclaim as an impor- 
tant ceramic center. Much credit for this situation 
can well be given to the public school art teachers 
whose long emphasis on ceramics has built the foun- 
dation for much of the present activity and interest. 

The Cleveland Museum has made many contacts 
by its educational program. Lectures by art teachers 
stationed at the Museum frequently stress ceramic 
techniques as well as its history. Visits to the Mu- 
seum, to see the special ceramic exhibitions coming 
each year to Cleveland, visits to the May Show, as 
well as to see the permanent collections, are included 
in the program of the art classes. 


Teachers from the Museum give lectures in all the 
schools, illustrated with slides, and radio lessons are 
now given which are augmented in each art class by 
slides referred to in the lesson. The _ individual 
teacher prepares the class for these lessons in advance, 
and when the radio voice stops, conducts a follow-up 
period, emphasizing and clarifying special points. 
Slides are often made of distinctive work done in the 
schools, for use in the art classes. It is a great honor 
when a pupil has his handiwork recorded in this 
manner. Many art pupils have had national recog- 
nition for their work in pottery and ceramic sculpture, 
having received substantial prizes as well as scholar- 
ships to leading art schools. 

_ Clay work was introduced into our schools orig- 
inally to develop skills in self-expression, imagination, 
Contiuued on page 22 
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The vogue for crystal-clear 
ornaments for store and 
window displays and home 
decorations prompted the 
fabrication of the transpar- 
ent plastic dog with the 
slightly underfed look. The 
dog was designed primarily 
jor store window display to 
arrest the attention of the 
passerby. He is ingeniously 
contrived and suggests any 
number of interesting pos- 
sibilities for unusual  fix- 
tures to add variety to store 
window dressings or othey 
types of display. 


Lucite, a du Pont plastic, 
was selected for this partic- 
ular purpose because it has 
the crystal-clear appearance 
of glass but is far easier and 
more economical fabri- 
cate. The likeness of a dog 
was achieved by softening 
thin rods of the plastic ma- 
terial by heating, and form- 
ing them over a mold built 
of a combination of wood 
and metal. 


glass-like but  non- 
fragile deer table arrange- 
ment fashioned by 
skilled workmen. These 
hand-sculptured pieces are 
an entirely new _ creation 
both in material and design, 
and are something fresh in 
expression for home decor- 
ation. Lucite was used in 
the construction of these 
figures also, and because of 
its nature the delicate, un- 
breakable crystal arrange- 
ments have high light trans- 
mission qualities. Unique 
and beautiful displays may 
be obtained by unusual light- 
ing effects which are picked 
up by the graceful figures 
and radiated at points of 
sculptural detail. 


The plastic dog is the cre- 
ation of the Crystal Fixture 
Company of Chicago, and the 
table arrangement was de- 
vised and fabricated by Don 
Manning & Company, Ro- 
chester, New York. Both 
were prize-winners in a com- 
petition sponsored by Mod- 
ern Plastics magazine, 
through whose courtesy the 
Photos are published here. 
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Photos by Arthur S. Siegel 
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COMMERCIAL ART Technics 


By John Monsarrat 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


It is probable that no form of modern advertising 
illustration has made such advanced strides in recent years 
as photography. Its uses are so wide and varied and 
on the whole so well known to the average reader that 
we cannot hope even to list them here. 


Composite photography is one specialized branch of 
the general art that is less commonly understood, and a 
few notes on its use may be in order. 

When the name of some object, no matter how familiar 
that object may be, comes to our attention, we picture 
in our mind’s eye not only the object itself but many 
of its component parts or correlative images as well. For 
instance, when we hear the word “house” mentioned, we 
are apt to think of our own home, of its exterior or 
interior appearance, and perhaps of some particular 
feature of it which has been of recent interest to us. It 
is seldom that we give utterance to all the thoughts that 
are conjured up by a word or phrase, yet they are never- 
theless present and strong. Composite photography can 
translate into graphic expressions these details and con- 
notations which our minds picture for us. Under the 
guidance of the skilful layout man the most prosaic 
subject may be presented by means of attractively blended 
photographs in such a manner that it takes on new aspects 
of beauty, utility and even of romance. 

The forceful composite photograph should be much 
more than a series of snapshots fused together to form 
a pattern. It should have continuity, balance and a 
definite exposition of an objective. The simpler the 
composition is kept the stronger it is apt to be. Some 
photographs, for instance, are strong because they treat 
with simplicity a definite continuity, hinting at the raw 
material, showing the process of forming the object, and 
emerging with the finished product. The delicate treat- 
ment of hands often suggests the romance of the art and 
adds greatly to the lasting impression of the photograph. 

Progress and contrast lend themselves very readily to 
this means of illustration. In photographs of aeroplanes, 
for instance the effect of the new against the old is strik- 
ing, and illustrates the use to which this medium can 
be put. 

When a great many individual phivtmaalin are used 
to make up one composite photograph, the effect is rather 
to create a general impression than to follow a sequence 
to a logical conclusion. Speed and the hustle and bustle 
of metropolitan life are the impressions most usually 
depicted in this sort of work, and illustrations of it may 
be found everywhere, both in still photography and in 
motion pictures. 

Repetition of an individual unit, a method of creating 
designs which is extremely popular with workers in tex- 
tiles, results in patterns which lose their significance in 
driving home a point, but which often form a good 
decorative scheme. A well-known trade mark or an at- 
tractive detail of a product can often be effectively repro- 
duced by means of unit repetition. 

Whatever object is in view, whether it be the develop- 
ment of a continuous theme to its logical end, the contrast 
between two items of different structure, the creation of an 
impression, or merely the construction of a pattern, com- 
posite photography offers an excellent medium to instill 
into the mind of a reader an idea in a pleasing and 
lasting way. 
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PAPER MONTAGE 


Paper montage is a form of illustration which is ad- 
mirably suited to front covers of high class mailing pieces. 
Although there are an infinite number of ways in which 
this medium may be executed, the purposes aimed at in 
its use can ordinarily be classified under one of three 
headings: (1) Mere decoration, (2) Emphasis of a par- 


ticular feature, (3) Contrast. 


We become so used to reading printed matter on the 
flat surface of a piece of paper that when something 
deviates from one plane on a page, we immediately tend 
to look at it with more interest and hence more carefully. 
It is for this reason that paper montage, as well as em- 
bossing and debossing, is effective. Another advantage 
which paper montage possesses is that it makes possible 
the use of three colors without the cost of color plates. 
The design or figure to be mounted can be printed in red 
ink, for instance, on blue paper and then mounted on an 
ivory cover paper, giving three colors with only one plate 
and one impression. Still another point in favor of paper 
montage is the opportunity it affords to have a half tone 
on rough paper. The half tone can be printed on smooth 
stock and then mounted on rough paper which would be 
unsuitable for a direct imprint. 


Paper montage is very often used purely for decora- 
tion, especially in the case of high class mailing pieces 
designed to reach women. The rich, hand-finished effect 
of the medium is very appealing. It is interesting to 
note that a much stronger impression is made on the eye 
when the design mounted is cut out in outline, instead of 
printed on a small sheet and trimmed square or round. 
If the outline of the design is highly irregular, it is nat- 
urally quite expensive to cut each sheet for mounting. 


When montage is used for emphasizing some particular 
feature or aspect of a product, a block type montage is 
often employed. This is usually the case since the fea- 
ture emphasized is often of such irregular outline that the 
cutting of its reproduction in silhouette would be a far 
too expensive project. A very satisfactory use for this 
type of work is found in the reproduction of trade marks 
on brochure covers. The montage will generally be most 
striking if it is kept small in relation to the sheet on 
which it is placed. An attractive trade mark well mounted 
makes a very nice cover for any good piece. 


Contrast is sometimes shown by superimposing a repro- 
duction of a new product, a new package or a new pro- 
ceedure over a larger illustration of an old one. This 
contrast, however, can usually be dramatized more con- 
veniently and convincingly by composite photography 
and hence this use for paper montage does not figure 
importantly. 

The all-important question of cost in work of this kind 
depends upon the size and shape of the mounted illustra- 
tion. The tip-in, half brother of the paper mount, costs 
very little in comparison with the effect it produces, a 
competent worker being able to tip in between six and 
seven hundred small sheets an hour. If the mount is 
larger in outline it is naturally easier and hence less 
expensive. The paper used for mounting must always 
be of lighter weight than the stock it is mounted upon, 
so as to prevent drawing and wrinkling. Any printer will 
be glad to furnish cost estimates on this form of illustra- 
tion, and the cost of any standard job is well within reason. 
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The two prints on this page were made 
on the Federal Art Project of Cleveland, 
Ohio, under direction of Kalman Kubinyi. 


CALLA LILY @ Stylotint by Kalman Kubinvyi 


The aquatint crayon method is a variation on the 
aquatint process. In this method the plate is cleaned 
and a regular porous aquatint is laid on the plate. 
A. drawing is made on the plate with a cheap paraffin 
wax crayon. Wherever the wax protects the plate 
from the action of the acid, it will leave a white 
crayon-textured line on the plate. Usually, in actual 
practice, the pure whites only are drawn before the 
plate is immersed for a short bite, and each subse- 
quent drawing and biting produces a darker crayon- 
textured line. 

The crayon method is sometimes used by itself to 
produce an interesting, coarse, white crayon-textured 
print; at other times it is used in combination with 
etching, soft ground, pen process, and other intaglio 
processes. 
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Stylotint is an unexplored medium which is capable 
of producing lines of great freedom, variation, char- 
acter, and sensitiveness, and a great variety of curious 
textures. When it is combined with tones of aquatint 
it can produce results similar to a Japanese mono- 
chrome water coler. 

Stylotint is a method of etching in which the coat- 
ing on the plate is soft and easily displaced with a 
stick, stump, stiff brush, rag, or steel point. If the 
stylus—of wood or any other material—is cut like a 
chisel on the end it will produce a line of variable 
thickness. This is the type of line which most 
resembles the Japanese brush line. The parts of 
the plate from which the coating has been removed 
in this way will appear black in the finished proof. 
After the drawing has been made, the plate is heated 
and the ground becomes stronger than a regular hard 
ground, 

This process belongs to the family which includes 
pen process aquatint, which is sometimes also called 
soft ground or offset soft ground. Although each 
one of these processes uses a different way of pro- 
ducing areas of open copper on an otherwise coated 
plate, they all break up the open surfaces with aqua- 
tinting so that they print as areas of aquatint in the 
shape of pen or brush lines, crayon lines, or wooden 
stylus lines. 

The beauty of this process, invented by Alexander 
von Kubinyi of Munich, lies in the quality of the 
lines and textures, the ease with which large areas of 
black are produced, and in the smooth, easy resistance 
of the drawing tool on the surface of the cooper. The 
interplay of the first and last of these qualities, the 
way a sharpened wood stylus acts on the smooth 
copper plate covered with a softish ground, makes 
possible a control, a type of line, a kind of drawing 
not obtainable in any other way. 


POVERTY @ Crayon Aquatint by Dorothy Rutka 
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MOTION 


The Motion Pictures Section of DESIGN is a regular 
monthly feature devoted to articles, film reviews, and dis- 
cussion, on the use of motion pictures for art teaching, the 
film as an art form, and the production of motion pictures 
as a creative art activity. We welcome all suggestions, 
articles, criticisms, and requests for information. Write 


directly to this section, c/o DESIGN. 


MOTION PICTURES AT 
THE BOSTON MUSEUM 


By Anne Holiday Webb 
Supv., Div. of Museum Extension 


Some ten years ago, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
began the preparation of a series of films in which the 
technique of fine craftsmanship could be recorded for all 
time. The purpose was two-fold: first, to demonstrate 
techniques in which there is a widespread interest, and 
second, to make a record of some notable living crafts- 
men. The first of the films to be produced was called 
The Etcher’s Art with Frank W. Benson, one of the 
foremost artists of the etched plate, as the demonstrator. 
The film records the various steps in the production 
of an etched plate, and includes a brief historical and 
explanatory resume at the beginning which displays 
etchings by. various masters, past and present, reproduced 
from original prints in the Museum. 

Following closely upon this film, came The Last of the 
Wood Engravers demonstrated by Timothy Cole. At 
the time the film was undertaken, Mr. Cole was an old 
man with a long record of wood engraving behind him. 
He stood pre-eminent among the workers in his craft 
of reproductive engraving and no one seemed more fitted 
to record this technique than Mr. Cole himself. Despite 
his age, he made many trips to Boston, working directly 
in front of El Greco’s Fray Felix Palavacino which he had 
chosen as his subject for reproduction while posing for 
the motion picture. The death of Timothy Cole came 
very shortly after the film was completed, but his skill 
as a craftsman has been permanently recorded. 

A similar story can be told of The Silversmith, in 
which the late Arthur J Stone, dean of American silver- 
smiths, was the principal actor. Although in his eightieth 
year, Mr. Stone took an active part in the production 
of the film and showed in minute detail all the steps 
necessary in the making of a finely hand-wrought piece 
of silver. 

The varied and hazardous process in casting a statue 
in bronze has been ably depicted by Katharine W. Lane, 
Boston sculptor, in the film, From Clay to Bronze, while 
the technique of spinning and weaving, as practiced by 
the women of Colonial America, has been recorded in 
The Art of Spinning and Weaving. This was made in 
the early American rooms of the Museum by women 
dressed in contemporary costume, working on the original 
Colonial looms. 

Thus, the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston has made an 
effort to preserve the techniques of the craftsmen who 
are today being so rapidly displaced by the machine. 
But the films are not only valuable as records; they have 
proved through years of service to be entertaining as 
well, and in spite of the fact that they have been pub- 
lished for several years, their popularity seems to be 
gaining rather than losing. 
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MOTION PICTURES AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


By James R. Brewster 
Dir. Harvard Univ. Film Service 


The use of motion pictures at Harvard University falls 
into four main groups: (1) the collection of films for 
University use; (2) the projection of films for courses; 
(3) the production of films for sale and rent to secondary 
schools and other universities, and (4) the use of film 
equipment as a research tool. 

Since 1929 the University has been gradually collecting 
from one source or another a large number of films for 
its library. By far the largest number in this collection 
is “industrial films’. These have been re-edited pri- 
marily for use in the course in Industrial Management at 
the Business School and for a course in Economic Botany. 
In this former connection, these films are a definite part 
of the course, attendance is required, and information 
acquired from them is tested in the final examination. 


The actual projection of films is perhaps the largest 
time consuming aspect of the Film Service. During the 
course of a year, we show approximately 1,200 reels. 
The bulk of this is industrials and biological material. 
For the French Talking Films Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. E. K. Rand we project nearly 75 
reels. These showings of French films, first started 
nearly ten years ago, have done much to stimulate the 
importation and use of foreign language films in edu- 
cational institutions. 


The sale and rental of its films to secondary schools 
and other colleges is another function of the organization. 
The most valuable and popular ones are a series of films 
on the Techniques of the Fine Arts. This series of 
films was produced for the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and includes such films as Etching with Frank W. 
Benson, Drypoint with Frederick G. Hall, Wood Engrav- 
ing with the late Timothy Cole, From Clay to Bronze 
with Miss Katharine W. Lane, Silversmith with the late 
Arthur J. Stone, Medal Making with Mrs. Laura Gardin 
Fraser, Stone Carving with Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
and the Art of Spinning and Weaving. There are also 
films in the biological sciences, social studies, physi- 
ography, etc. The Film Service also from time to time 
produces other films for general educational releases. 


The fourth and last use of motion pictures is that of 
camera equipment to make photographic records of re- 
search experiments and as a pure research tool. There 
are many types of research problems in which the motion 
is either too slow or too rapid for the eye to see. In 
these cases, time-laps and slow motion photography 
are the only two techniques by means of which these 
problems can be attacked. 


During this present year, the Film Service has built 
a sound recording studio and installed both sound-on- 
film and sound-on-disc recording equipment. With the 
latter type of equipment, it has already begun a series of 
recordings of American poets reading from their own 
poetry. These records are being made primarily for the 
Poetry Room in Widener Library where pick-up equip- 
ment is installed. Here, with auditory aids, the students 
of poetry may study at their leisure, the poem being read 
aloud as its author intended it to be read. It is hoped 
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that by next fall much of this poetry material will be 
available in commercial pressings for general educational 
release. 

Harvard University, although using these modern 
teaching aids, does not maintain a general rental library 
as so many other universities but prefers to confine its 
activities primarily to inter-University work. It is glad, 
however, to release for educational use such of this type of 
material as seems to be of general value. 


ART CONTRIBUTES TO A LIVING CURRICULUM 


Continued from page 12 


on community life, generally introduced in the ele- 
mentary grades, stimulates creative pictorial interpre- 
tation. We have enough murals on this subject to 
paper the walls of an auditorium. 

The success of these units lies in the varied expe- 
riences brought to the children through the use of 
many mediums and in the research necesary for the 
solution of particular problems. Possibly in the past 
art’s contribution has too often been confined to one 
or two art mediums which tend to become monot- 
onous. Units such as those named above can include 
clay, water color, soap sculpture, wood carving, grease 
pencil, charcoal, pen and ink, and crayon, to mention 
only a few with which a mere superintendent of 
schools may be familiar. 

Of course the use of creative art in the field of 
extra-curricular activities is one of the richest in op- 
portunity for art experiences that we have. Last 
November the fall conference of the Girls’ League 
of Southern California and Arizona had its meeting 
in San Bernardino. The theme was ‘‘Horizons,”’ and 
place cards, table decorations, and program covers 
had to be made. Travel postcards were gathered 
from all over the world. Place cards for five hundred 
guests developed almost every possible idea in the 
field of international relationships. Floral arrange- 
ments were colorful and lent their beauty to the 
general attractiveness of the program. The sparkling 
costumes of the entertainers, who represented the 
song and dance of many lands, were prepared with 
the advice and help of the art students. The Hawaiian 
motif was strongly emphasized and, believe it or not, 
every dean of girls wore an Hawaiian lei—without, 
however, the usual grass skirt. 


Such is the program as we conceive it. It is not 
an impractical program. It works, or rather, I should 
say, it can be worked. If the art program is to be 
for the training of artists it will be confined to the 
four walls of the art room and concern itself with 
the gitted few, but if it is to broaden and enrich the 
whole school and the community, and if it is to be 
a part of every student’s experience, it seems to us 
that it must be thought of and planned in a broader 
environment, and a larger background and that in its 
creative aspects it must receive its stimulus from the 


social life of the child and the community. 
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CERAMIC ART IN CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 16 


taste and awareness of esthetic values. Patience and 
industry are by-products of learning to do any craft 
well, and the sense of achievement in the creating of 
a beautiful object of art is a real help in the develop- 
ment of a personality. The chief purpose of clay 
work in our art classes is still to open the way to a 
richer and fuller life through appreciation as well as 


skills. 


The long and constant emphasis on clay work in 
the Public Schools, the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of the Cleveland Museum, further study at the 
Cleveland School of Art, Ohio State University, and 
the New York College of Ceramics, as well as study 
in the pottery centers of Europe, have created a large 
group of ceramic craftsmen who have managed to 
put Cleveland in the front rank as a producing center 

Not only in the schools, but in clubs, private 
schools, Y. W. C. A. classes, settlement houses, and 
city recreation centers, pottery has become a major 
interest. Through governmental agencies such as the 
National Youth Administration and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration branches here in the city, many 
beautiful plaques, tiles, and murals have been made 
for use in some of the Federal Housing Projects. 
Ceramic sculpture of a very high order has also been 
made for use in libraries, schools, and other public 
buildings. 

Pottery made in America since the latter part of 
the nineteenth century has seemingly held little in- 
terest for the collector or the writer, but the recent 
realization of the distinguished contributions of a 
whole army of potters, some working in groups and 
some quietly by themselves, has awakened all of us 
to the possibility that pottery and ceramic sculpture 
may yet become our really significant national art 
expression. 

Right now we are convinced that there is going 
on a surging renaissance in all ceramic art. Surely 
a splendid tradition should emerge. The influence 
of the public school art teachers, in raising the level 
of appreciation and of artistic production cannot be 
overestimated. 


ACEE BLUE EAGLE 


Continued from page |0 


Eagle received awards in the water color division. In 
1933 he was commissioned by the Government to 
execute a series of murals in various colleges and 
government buildings throughout Oklahoma. The 
next year the State of Oklahoma commissioned a 
mural of a buffalo hunt which decorates the library 


of the United States battleship Oklahoma. 


. After his European tour in 1935, Blue Eagle re- 
turned to Bacone College as head of the college’s 
first school of art, the position he still holds. 
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CURRENT: EXHIBITIONS 


Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois; April 25-May 
26, 1940; Nineteenth International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. This annual show is composed primarily of the 
works of contemporary artists in water colors, pastels, 
drawings, monotypes, and miniatures, as well as works 
in tempera and gouache. A Watson F. Blair prize of 
$600 and one of $400 for purchase or award are beinz 
awarded by the Committee on Painting and Sculpture 
of the Art Institute. 


Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, New York 
City: Through April 28, 1940: An Exhibition of two 
hundred water colors by ninety-nine contemporary artists 
from California, Oregon, and Washington. The col- 
lection was assembled and is shown with the cooperation 
of Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, Dir, the San Francisco 
Museum of Art; and Mr. Roland J. McKinney, Dir., Los 
Angeles Museum of History, Science, and Art. 


Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio; April: 
Butler Art Institute New Year’s Showing of Paintings. 
Apr. 2-June 2, 1940: Selection of Prints Given by the 
Print Club. April 1-April 30: Crafts of the Far East. 
Through April 7: Exhibition of Chinese Ceramics. 
Three hundred twenty-eight pieces from pre-historic times 
down through the 18th century, the earliest pieces dating 
from the Neolithic Period, circa 2000 B. C. 


& 

Associated American Artists Gallery, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; April 1-April 13: First New York 
one-man exhibition of the paintings of Wallace Herndon 
Smith. April 15-May 4: Paintings of Arnold Blanch. 


American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology, 
es hibition at Union Club, 5th Ave. and 51st St.; Opening 
in Mid-April: Six Centuries of Persian Art. Included 


will be famous carpets and ceramics, miniatures, manu- 
scripts and book covers, engraved and encrusted metal, 
glass, carved wood, lacquer, carved stucco, and early 
stone sculpture. The Exhibition will reveal links between 
Iran and the West, the relation of Persian art to that 
of India and of China, and will have special appeal to 
industrial designers and practicing architects. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St., New York 
City. Extended through April 7: Exhibition of Italian 
Masters. Open April 3: Traveling Exhibitions of Con- 
temporary American Art (arranged in collaboration with 
WPA); The Work of Sharaku; and Designs for Ab- 
stract Films. 


San Francisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Through April 7: Prints of The 
American Artists Association. Through April 14: 
Paintings by Ives Tanguy. Through April 15: Primi- 
tive Art. Through April 6: Paintings by Vaclav 
Vytlacil. 


DRAWING TABLE 


Tilts to any angle, complete with Quality Pine Drawing 
Board, Top size a 3K Raises and lowers from 
to 42” 


Shipped K. D. in Carton F.O.B. N. Y. 
Price COMPLETE $7.50 
With 31x42 Board—Price $9.00 
COMPLETE OIL COLOR SETS 


Contains 12 asst. 214°" tubes Nobema Oil Colors, 2 
brushes, bottle Linseed Oil, in Slide Cover Wooden Box 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN U. S. A. $1.00 


RIEBE 159 E. 60th St. wl y 


5 E. 8th St. 
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FIRE CLAY TILE 
SILLIMANITE TILE 
MOL DABLE REFRACTORY CAST IRON 


LEGEND 
CZZZZINSULATING BRICK 
INSULATION 


SS SHEET METAL 


SILLIMANITE KERAMIC KILNS 


All Keramic Kilns offer you the important advantages 
of Multiple Tube Muffles (the most efficient method 
known for transfer of heat) ; 
all types of burner equipment; positive control of muffle 
temperatures and atmospheres. Write for Bulletin 361. 


YQ and Cone 12 (2498° F.)? 


firing above Cone 5. 


them in two major respects: 
and floor supports are made of SILLIMANITE. 
stands much higher temperatures than top quality fire clay 
refractories, and has higher thermal conductivity .. . 
thick layer of insulating brick is used, in addition to the reg- 
ular jacket of Heatlock Insulation. 


Super-Arch construction; 


"DENVER, COLO., U. j 


TO STAND THE GAFF 
of Cone 12 (2498° F.) 


Are you firing ware consistently between Cone 5 (2245° F.) 
For maximum efficiency, the 
burner equipment on all standard Keramic Kilns permits 
But to fire above Cone 5 consistently 
invites distortion, and therefore increases maintenance of 
refractory parts. 


To meet demands for higher heat ranges—with safety—we 
developed the SPECIAL Keramic kiln. 
in the same sizes as Standard Keramic Kilns, but differs from 
(1) Combustion chamber, floor, 
This with- 


This kiln is available 


(2) A 
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Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md.; Through 
< = | April 17: Eighth Annual Exhibition of Maryland Art. 
FIGURE ists. 
CONSTRUCTION 
< Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, | 
By Alon Bement City: April Four Thousand and 
ne Buttons, an exhibition of buttons mirroring the 
Revised Edition history, styles, and social life of many nations through 
. For art classes, art teachers, costumers, buttons worn as early as the sixteenth century. The 
2 designers, etc. Especially effective for Exhibition includes buttons carved from semi-precious 
: classes where it is impracticable to draw stones, bone, cut steel, cork, and various other media, 
from the living model. 1939 revision worn during many periods of history. 
: of one of the most popular texts on draw- ° 
ing the human figure. 
Kleeman Galleries, 38 E. 57th St., New York City; 
List, $2.40 April 1-April 27: A One-man Exhibition of the Water 
Colors of Charlotte Berend. First appearance of this 
THE GREGG German artist in America. 
PUBLISHING CO 
° Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57th St., New York City; 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto Through April 13: An Exhibition of the Recent Oil 
Paintings and Water Colors by David Burliuk. 
The Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St., New York 
City; Until April 13: A One-man Show of Lithography 
a by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. Fifty prints produced from 1922 
put greater appeal — 
into comm / 
€TCLa ar t NOW READY! Pierre Matisse Gallery, Madison Ave. at 57th St., New 
—HERE ARE 100 designs smote tn MAweRtAl York City; Exhibition of Paintings by Miro from 1918 
and decorations ready for direct 
logue covers, labels, box 
use or adaptation. tops, package design, book Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57th St., New York City; Exhi- 
@ Just think of getting a whole gallery of varied jackets and covers, menus, bition of Water Colors by Nathaniel Dirk, which in- 
designs and decorations—ready for reproduc- programs, spots, trade cluded twenty-two water colors done during the past 
tion—to use in adding beauty, appeal, sales marks, signature slugs, three years 
power, to advertising and other commercial art pesters, bill-boards, greet- 
—for the single low price of $3.50. ing bad 
@ This new book, DESIGN AND DECORATION, letterheads, type embellish- Chouinard Art Institute, 741 Grandview, Los Angeles, 
There are cartouches, clouds, ments, banners, campaign Calif.; Exhibition of Original Illustrations from WNa- 
P abstracts, suggestive and_ illustrative design themes, borders, 1M by Floyd Davi 
esigns, etc.—100 in all, created by Paul Carlyle tif ntati te — 
and Guy Oring, outstanding advertising artists. 
. @ As finished art, any one of these desi ] 
would be well worth the price of the cok, You 
get them all, plus pointers on applying them FUTURE A ae TID ITLES 
a ~ ads, also on changing and adapting them 
— many other effective designs and 
te and money coves Sor The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
> signers, artists, production men and is conducting a series of free adult lectures and gallery 
. rigged a for yourself; ex- talks currently and through May. Of special interest 
ays. to our readers are the following: Sundays, 3 p. m.: Color 
and Design. A study of the principles: of color and 


design as illustrated in the Museum collections, with talks 
by experts in the various fields represented. Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.: Elements of Design. An analysis of the prin- 
ciples of design, with illustrations from the Museum 
collections. Consists of lectures and gallery talks de- 
voted to the general study of design. Thursdays, 3 p. m.: 
Short Courses in Design and Color. It is recommended 
that all who can investigate these and other courses 
offered by the Museum. 

The California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland, 
- California, announces that Frau Emmy Zweybruck, 
wa Viennese expert in practical graphic and textile design, 
will be a visiting instructor at its 1940 summer session. 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, an- 


| nounces that it is assembling an exhibition of Twenty 
McGRAW HILL BOOK Co., | Centuries of Mexican Art to open early in May, and 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
| FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


O W. 42 St., N. Y. C it is predicted as the largest and most comprehensive 
exhibition of Mexican art ever assembled. It will trace 
the development of the artistic culture of the country 
for twenty centuries from Pre-Columbian through Colon- 
ial, to Modern Art, with a large section on Mexican Folk 
or Popular Art. 

Name 


Send me Carlyle, Oring and Richland’s De- 
sign and Decoration for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send 


DESIGN ' 
E turn book postpaid. (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied b it 
and DECORATION | day return privilege still 
| 


3.50, plus a few cents postage, or re- 


by P. Carlyle and G. Oring, text 


“ by H. S. Richland SSS ae The Baltimore Museum of Art announces the theme of 
- | its May activities, which is to be “Romanticism in Amer- 
nig soon torsos ica.” Asa part of this program, the Museum is calling 
i 64 poges, 10x8, $3.50 Positi | for local volunteers to take part in the production of a 

a i 19th century morality play entitled “Six Degrees of 
- 4-40 Crime,” which is to be presented in the same fashion 
SEE IT ON 10 DAYS APPROVAL D> (Books sent on approval in as the original production which first appeared in 1857 

U. S. and Canada only.) | 
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The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, has 
recently acquired several collections of material on the 
dance, a basis for the establishment of the Dance 
Archives of the Museum. It will be accessible to students 
as a part of the Museum’s Library, and includes 1515 
volumes, 1631 prints, 1212 photographs, 238 stereopticon 
views, 6 sculptures, 780 lantern slides, 19 films, 200 
programs, music covers, etc. The collections are the 
gift of Lincoln Kirsten. 


The Museum has also recently received a gift of 36 
pieces of modern sculpture from Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., including work by Maillol, Lehmbruck, De- 
spiau, Laclaise, Kolbe, Daumier, Matisse, and Modigli- 
ani. 

* 

The Art Institute of Chicago has installed a group of 
20th century paintings from its permanent collection in 
Gallery 40. This has resulted in a gallery of unusual 
brilliance and interest, international in character. 


AWARDS 


Modern Packaging has announced the winners of the 
1940 All American Packaging Awards. Presentation 
was made in New York on March 27. DeVaulchier, 
Blow and Wilmet, New York industrial designers, won 
first place in three divisions: the “Family Group” and 
“Display Carton” designed for Rath Packing Company, 
and the “‘Best Bottle’ designed for the Distilled Liquor 
Import Company. 


P. M., a forthcoming New York evening paper, in 
collaboration with the Museum of Modern Art, an- 
nounces a competition for journalistic art, which is open 
until May 7, 1940. A total of $1750 in awards will be 
made, and the jury will include John Sloan, Wallace 
Morgan, William Gropper, Holger Cahill, and Ralph 
Ingersoll. For further information write to P. M. Com- 
petition, Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St., New 
York City. 


The McCandlish Awards for 1940, 24-sheet poster de- 
sign contest, terminates April 15. The contest is 


sponsored by the McCandlish Lithograph Corporation, 
Roberts Ave. and Stokley St., Philadelphia, and annually 
attracts wide attention as a constructive step in the 
direction of better poster design in the United States. 
Prizes totaling $1000 will be awarded to the prize- 
winning poster sketches. 


The Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship for 1940- 
1941 has been opened for candidates. It is administered 
by the Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois, 
and is open to graduates of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts of the University of Illinois, and graduates 
of similar institutions, whose principal or major studies 
have been in Art, Music, or Architecture (Design or 
History). The Fellowship yields the sum of $1000 
which is to be used by the recipient toward defraying 
the expenses of a year’s advanced study of the Fine 
Arts in America or abroad. For further information, 
write to Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and 
Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Bldg., University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


What’s New, house magazine of Abbott Laboratories, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, announces $1000 in pur- 
chase prizes in a competition open to physicians or wives 
of physicians for art suitable for use on the covers of 
that magazine. The primary purpose of the competi- 
tion, it is explained, is to gain greater appreciation 
for Abbott’s commercial use of contemporary fine art 
through encouraging readers interest in art as a hobby. 
The Competition closes May 15, 1940. For further 
information address What’s New, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, III. 


The Third Annual Devoe Art Contest, sponsored by 
Devoe and Raynolds Company, closed recently. This 
year’s contest featured magazine cover design. Devoe 
and Raynolds is also currently sponsoring a new com- 
petition to be known as the Devoe Annual Silk Screen 


Awards. 
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ART FILM 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. | reel, 16 mm. silent, 
$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. 1 reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘Vertigo’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. | reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. AA stirring illustration of 
‘“‘Woman Defending Her Home’, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. | 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1! reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 


‘use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 


1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 
(Other Films in Preparation) 


Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 
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“Let’s sing of the deep--- 
And the treasures therein---’ 


And let’s pass it around awhile. 


F the New DESIGN has been an enjoyable and stimulating treasure in YOUR store of intrinsic wealth, 


why wouldn’t a number of your students and friends be delighted to receive a sample copy without 


charge, at your request? 


We would be happy to send free sample copies of the next issue of DESIGN to as many as 10 of 


your students, or former students, and friends, and tell them they have you to thank for receiving this 


gift direct from the source which monthly pours new wealth into your treasure chest. 


Don’t misunderstand . . . we are not going to barrage them with a series of sales letters — that 


wouldn't be necessary . . . they will know at a glance if they want more copies. 


Naturally, our supply is limited. So please mail us this list of friends and students as quickly as 


possible . . . and remember, there is no cost to you or to them—no obligation whatever. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Please print 
your own name 
and address here. 


For accuracy, 


please print 
names clearly. 
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h. New Century 


dancing and entertainment. 


e midwest n 
er of downtown 
d A-station radio. 


One of th 
In the cent 
with bath an 


Popular-priced, modern hotel .-- 
d restaurants. Garage 


rooms. Air-conditione 


Fines 
moderate rates. 


THE HOLLENDEN | 
In Cleveland's business center 1050 a 
rooms with bath and radio. 300-car 
garage insame building. Famous Vogue 
Room, popular-priced Coffee Shop. / 
Ka x. 
Across fro he State Capitol. 655 rooms, | 
THE MAYFLOWER | 
A leading hotel of western New York. 250 
rooms all with bath. New Parisian Room and a 
DeWItTT OPERATED HOTELS 
The Hotels That Check with Every Travel Standard! 
connection: People who travel a lot set YP g rigid code of the ae 
things they expect and demand in good hotel. 
‘J Coomnmy n Because De Witt Hotels maintain such strict stand- _ 
e ards of excellence, they have long been favored bY 
BARON STEUBEN HOTEL a 
4. Rooms are large, cheerful and spotlessly clean. 
Beds are sleep-inviting: 
in_ Corning: 100 rooms with bath of 
Gare connectiO Rates are surprisingly low for the service rendered- 
i ion. , 
3. There are restaurants to suit every mood ,..good 
food at a price to suit every purse- Dance music 
RA 4. Employees are friendly, diligently trained, always 
ag 
He olert to serve you. 


“It is fundamentally sound and creatively most inspirational. 
It is something different in that in one book one has creativeness, 
basic technique, and so-called tricks of the trade combined with 
useful source material. The various crafts have been splendidly de- 
veloped pictorially as well as verbally.”—-A State Director of Art. 


“The philosophy embodied seems to stress the modern edu- 
cational viewpoint, rather than one which solely relates to the 
idea of making things for the sake of making them. Nothing 
seems stuffy, and the illustrations selected are individual in 
themselves.”—-The Head of Art Department. a Western State 
Teachers College. 


;, | “It is a splendid collection of creative expression, and just 
what is needed.”—-The Head of an Eastern University Art De- 


partment. 


“It gives a great deal of information in a clear, understand- 
able way, and should be a great help not only to the art teacher 
but to the classroom teacher as well. I hope, too, that it can 
come to the attention of the rural teachers for it is exactly the 
sort of thing which they need.’—The Head of an Art Education 
Department in a Leading University. ° 


“I had come to the conclusion that we hardly needed a new 
book, but it seems to me that you have struck a new note.”’— 
A State Director of Art. 


“We recommend it as a splendid book for instruction or for 
teachers’ use in schools.”—-Book Committee for an Executives 


Association. 


The praises of CREATE SOMETHING quoted above were entirely supplemented by expertly chosen illustrations of the work of both ama- 
unsolicited, and are only a few of those which have been received teur and professional artists. With the text suggesting methods and 
congratulating Felix Payant, the author, on this new and different materials, encouraging initiative and individuality in the handling 
book. Filling a very definite and long-standing need for every art of technics, and the expertly chosen illustraticns stimulating the imag- 
teacher, student, amateur and hobbyist, it guides and directs their ination, CREATE SOMETHING provides a handbook which, in rela- 


efforts to obtain a sound basis for the pursuit of their studies or class- tion to its compactness, leaves little to be desired. Not alone for its 


room activities in almost any phase of art. practical value is the book outstanding, but also for its exceptional 


Each subject treated is clearly presented and easily followed, and layout, editing, and organization. 


MAIL line drawing @ chalk drawing ® block printing @ painting @ mur- 


THIS COUPON al painting @ lettering @ poster making © textiles @ leather tool- 
TODAY ing pottery modeling puppetry © mask making wood carv- 
ing woodworking @ metalcraft toy making © paper construc- 


tion @ photography @ mediums and technics ©@ creative artists 


DESIGN 
32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio 

Please send .................... copies of Felix Payant’s CREATE 

SOMETHING. I enclose $.................... payment. 
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